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WHY BANKS FAIL 


TuE recent series of banking failures in Australia 
is beyond doubt one of the most grievous finan- 
cial calamities on record, and a severe blow to 
the prospects of the great colonies affected by 
it. In the course of a few months we have seen 
more than a dozen banks—amongst them some 
of the leading financial institutions in Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland—obliged to 
suspend payments ; banks possessing an aggregate 
of over eight million pounds of paid-up capital, 
and owing to the public in the colonies and at 
home about seventy million pounds in deposits. 
This is a disaster as to the magnitude of which 
there can be no question, and the widespread con- 


sequences of which must be felt for a long time | 


to come. We may hope, however, that in the 
end the losses involved may be much less than 
would appear to be threatened by the wholesale 
nature of the breakdown. If time be granted, 


reconstruction or, if necessary, liquidation may | 


prove that many if not most of these banks have 
twenty shillings in the pound, and something 
over, for all their liabilities ; but this is for the 
future to show. In the meantime it would be a 


pity if the calamity were taken to be a mysterious | 


dispensation, instead of an object-lesson as easily 
grasped as it is instructive. 


Of all great trades, banking is one of the) 
The | 
intricacy and multiplicity of detail involved in | 


simplest in the principles that regulate it. 


the administration of a large bank in modern 
times does not at all affect the great rules which, 
if kept in mind, will ensure safety. Prudence and 
common-sense, as well as shrewdness, judgment, 
and decision, may be said to sum up the whole 
mystery of bank-management; a high degree of 
skill is not always demanded, whilst a bold and 
enterprising spirit may be out of place. Yet our 
own time has furnished many instances in which 
the most ordinary precautions have been neg- 
lected, and well-understood conditions of security 
have been ignored, with the most ruinous results, 
No species of commercial failure may be avoided 


with more certainty ; nor is there any that is 
fraught with more serious trouble to the com- 
munity at large. This is a good reason for 
studying the lessons of such events, and reiterat- 
ing the plain principles which should suffice to 
obviate them. 

The development of the crisis in Australia has 
been accompanied by a panic of the worst kind, 
carried to a degree of madness unusual even at 
such periods, and the whole brunt of it has fallen 
upon the banks. It may therefore appear suffi- 
cient to some to affirm that these wholesale sus- 
pensions are in no way due to the wise or unwise 
policy followed, inasmuch as no bank could stand 
under such a violent and unforeseen attack. 
Although there is not only plausibility but a 
certain amount of truth in this plea, it is by no 
means the whole truth. For we have to inquire, 
first of all, how the crisis originated, and whether 
the banks themselves have had any share in 
bringing it about. In our own country we have 
only too good reason to understand what may 
be called the natural history of a commercial 
crisis. During the last seventy years, financial 
convulsions have recurred with great frequency, 
and the course of events has on each occasion 
been almost invariably the same. There comes, 
first of all, a period of unwonted prosperity, 
during which prices rise, trade expands, savings 
accumulate, and the supply of floating capital 
available for investment is more than usually 
plentiful. The cheapness or the abundance of 
money seeking fresh outlets paves the way to new 
enterprises and projects. An investing or specu- 
lative mania ensues, by which the abundant 
supply of available capital is speedily exhausted 
and turned into a scarcity. When this point is 
reached, reaction is at hand; prices fall, credit 
collapses, and all that has been unsound and 
factitious in the previous inflation is disclosed. 
Before this process has gone very far, it becomes 
intensified by alarm or panic, assuming the shape 
of an overwhelming demand for actual cash, the 
possession of which is rendered an imperative 


necessity, both for merchants who have obliga- 
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tions constantly falling due, and for bankers who 
owe to their depositors large sums that are liable 
to be asked for, in coin or some form of legal 
tender, at any moment. This is the final stage 
of the crisis, attended by the bankruptcy and 
ruin of those who have not in due time made 
ample provision against its dangers. 

Commercial crises may sometimes pass without 
any considerable banking failures ; but whenever 
they arrive, it may be taken for granted that 
many banks suffer severely, and that not a few 
of them have contributed to the inflation of busi- 
ness by the undue facilities which they have 
afforded in the time of excitement. Banks can 
do much both to check and to foster the mania. 
By refusing to extend credit unduly, or to 
advance on shares of speculative concerns, they 
can effectually discourage over-trading and 
gambling ; on the other hand, should they catch 
the fever themselves, they may enlarge the mis- 
chief indefinitely. In countries like our own, 
where the credit system is highly developed, 
banks are the reservoirs in which the floating 
capital of the country is stored, and it is from 
them the supply must be drawn for any great 
extension of trade, whether legitimate or other- 
wise. 

One risk which besets all trades is peculiarly 
dangerous to banking—the risk arising from 
eager competition. A community may have too 
many banks, for a number in excess of real wants 
must lead to the too ready acceptance of question- 
able business. It is not only possible for banks 
to foster over-trading in others ; sometimes they 


themselves sail much too near the wind, and 


crowd on every inch of canvas. In the stress of 
competition, moreover, it is too frequently for- 
gotten that the banks have common interests, 
which can only be properly safeguarded by 
mutual agreement and combination. Australia 
is decidedly over-banked. Not only is the 
number of banks excessive, but the deposits 
entrusted to their keeping at high rates of 
interest appear to be larger than can as yet 
be profitably employed in the development of 
legitimate enterprise. ‘Raw haste, half-sister to 
delay, has been the characteristic of trade in 
the Australasian colonies for some years past, 
and we fear it is not too much to say that it 
has appeared also in the financial policy of 
the colonial Governments. The latter have not 
entirely escaped the discredit involved in recent 
events. During the last ten years, particularly 
in the amount of their borrowings for public 
works and other objects, they have outrun even 
the rapid growth of colonial resources, and there- 
by inflicted damage, which it may be confidently 
hoped is merely temporary, upon their own 
credit. 

The special feature of the Australian trouble 
has yet to be mentioned. The speculative mania, 
the collapse of which we are now witnessing, 
spent its chief energy upon landed property. It 
was a ‘land-boom;’ real estate in its various 
forms was the security upon which the funds of 
the banks were largely advanced, and it is that 
in which they are now locked up. This, of 
course, is against all the recognised rules of sound 
banking. It may be considered an accepted 
axiom that real estate is not a proper ‘ banking 


security,’ because not readily convertible into 
cash, and that no bank can safely advance upon 
it except to a most limited and carefully guarded 
extent. The National Banks in the United States, 
for example, are actually forbidden by law to lend 
on real property, the only case in which they 
are permitted to deal with it being where they 
receive it as collateral security for the repayment 
of a bad or doubtful debt. All these considera- 
tions were probably familiar enough to the 
directors of the colonial banks, but it has long 
been their practice to advance on mortgages of al 
descriptions. They held great masses of deposits 
at interest, and if they were to earn a dividend, 
had to find profitable employment for the super- 
abundant means which were constantly reaching 
their hands—a task the difficulty of which was 
much aggravated in recent years by the depres- 
sion which narrowed the field of legitimate bank- 
ing business. The obvious remedy was, instead 
of extending their sphere of operations, to reduce 
their rates of interest on deposits to such a 
point as would attract no more than could be 
profitably and legitimately used, and also to 
provide against the deposits held on ‘demand’ 
or at short dates an ample provision of ready 
cash and securities of the most ‘liquid’ descrip- 
tion. 

There is another cause of peril to the solvency 
of banks which has played a fatal part in most of 
the great bank failures that have taken place in 
our own country within living memory—namely, 
the absorption of an undue proportion of a bank’s 
resources by a few overgrown accounts. The 
temptation of large accounts, easy to manipulate, 
but disproportioned to the means of the bank, 
has over and over again been the immediate cause 
of insolvency, and in too many instances has led 
to the falsification of balance sheets and to other 
forms of fraud. We have had painful occasion 
recently, in the deplorable case of the Liberator 
Building Society, to observe that it is not only 
banks that are liable to fall into this dangerous 
snare. The story of the collapse of the Western 
Bank of Scotland in 1857 is a typical example ; 
four great firms alone, at the time of their insol- 
vency, owing the bank nearly two million pounds, 
although the whole capital of the latter was only 
a million anda half. In the case of the North- 
umberland and Durham District Bank, which 
also failed in 1857, and whick had a capital of 
about six hundred thousand pounds, there was one 
company amongst its debtors, the Derwent Iron 
Company, which owed the bank £947,000—a 
circumstance which found a somewhat sinister 
explanation in the fact that the managing director, 
who was the moving spirit of the whole bank, 
was also largely interested in the Derwent Iron 
Company. It was the same kind of error, aggra- 
vated by fraudulent and criminal dealing, that 
appeared in the ruinous breakdown of the City 
of Glasgow Bank in 1878. So well understood 
has this risk of bank administration become, that 
in the United States it is guarded against by a 
statute which prohibits a bank from lending to 
any one individual, corporation, or firm an 
amount exceeding a tenth of the bank’s paid-up 
capital. Whether the affairs of any of the 
Australian banks have been complicated by 
mismanagement of this kind has not yet been 
shown, but it will be a matter both for surprise 
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and congratulation if they have entirely escaped 
it. 

In one respect the calamity which has just 
befallen the colonial banks is a striking and most 
necessary lesson to bankers everywhere, for it 
uts in a very clear light the obvious principle 
that where great deposit liabilities exist, the first 
condition of safety is the provision of a propor- 
tionate cash reserve, usually estimated at one- 
third of the liabilities. To avoid the expense of 
such a reserve, and to employ resources closely, 
will no doubt swell the dividends of a bank ; but 
at the same time such a policy endangers the 
stability of the entire fabric, And this is espe- 
cially a word of caution to British bankers, for the 
disproportion between their deposit liabilities and 
their cash reserve is enormous, and has vastly 
increased during the last quarter of a century. In 
banking administration, the first and last consid- 
eration should be safety. ‘Slow and sure’ may 
be a disagreeable motto in our impatient haste to 
be rich; but it is the only trustworthy counsel 
in building up a great banking business that is 
meant to be solid and lasting. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—‘ THE PLAY’S THE THING!’ 


IsaBEL speedily provided herself with a constant 
chaperon, by having one of her Aged to stay with 
her week by week. But the Aged did not give 
her so much countenance as her father’s presence 
had given her to invite Ainsworth to téte-d-t¢te 
visits. Yet, as it happened, that mattered little ; 
for Ainsworth was sitting very close to his desk 
to manufacture his play—his stake for suecess— 
and was little inclined to tear himself from it 
even to see and to speak to her who was the 
remote hope of his heart. 

Ainsworth had been for months hard at work 
on the play. Soon after the departure of ‘the 
chief,’ Alexander joined him as an active co- 
adjutor, while he lodged in the same house, in 
the second-floor back, He did not help to 
construct the drama or to write it, but he lis- 
tened with flattering attention to the reading of 
scenes, and went forth into the byways of jour- 
nalism and talked about them ; and his acquaint- 
ance was, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, 
‘extensive and peculiar.’ There was not a news- 
paper office, big or little, between Charing Cross 
and Ludgate Hill but he was on some kind of 
speaking terms with; he knew the men who 
wrote the paragraphs everywhere about every- 
thing ; and he exchanged salutations with the 
frequenters of all the bars of the Strand and 
Fleet Street. So it came about that such greet- 
ings and expositions as these often passed when 
he showed himself in one of his favourite 
haunts. 

‘Well, Alexander, how goes the play ?” 

‘The play! What play?’ said Alexander, 
affecting absence of mind. 

‘Your friend Ainsworth’s play! the master- 
piece |’ 

‘The play of Mr Ainsworth, said Alexander 
portentously, ‘is not to be lightly spoken of. It 
goes exceedingly well ; and it will take the wind 


out of the sails of one or two writers who believe 
themselves dramatists. The Great Panjandrum 
is, I believe, smelling after it; but he buys a 
play only to put it in a chest to grow mouldy 
and out of date. Mr Ainsworth and I under- 
stand business better than have dealings with the 
Panjandrum.’ 

It was not unlikely that Alexander himself was 
responsible for one or two of the paragraphs 
which appeared, for Ainsworth had turned him 
on to assist him in ‘doing’ the theatres, and 
had found that, with a little editing, his stuff 
passed as tolerable work-a-day journalism ; and 
at the same time he had found him occupation 
as a purveyor of gossip on one or two journals 
—notably on that Lancashire journal whose staff 
he had once himself adorned. Certain (not all) 
of the paragraphs caught Ainsworth’s eye, and 
he was very wroth. 

‘This must be from your gossip, Alexander !’ 
he said. ‘And I wanted the whole thing kept 
secret.’ 

‘But, Ainsworth,’ said Alexander, ‘the way to 
get your play forward is, first, to get it talked 
about. I flatter myself I have worked that very 
well, Iam proud of the result,’ 

‘I am not!’ said Ainsworth. ‘It may seem 
ungrateful in me, Alexander; but I am not. 
And I beg of you that you will henceforward 
say nothing at all about it; or, if you must say 
something, since you have begun, say something 
that will put people off the scent. Understand, 
please, my dear fellow, that I want the time and 
the place of its production—if it ever is pro- 
duced—and its author’s name kept secret. Don’t 
be offended with me; but I have my good 
reasons.’ 

‘My dear Ainsworth,’ said Alexander, ‘I know 
them. You have not, if I may say so, hid your 
flame under a bushel!’ And he shook with 
laughter at his joke. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Ainsworth, scarce 
knowing whether to be angry or ashamed. 

‘My dear Ainsworth, said Alexander, ‘you 
know what I mean very well. I do not wonder 
at it. I only wonder that, after seeing her and 
knowing her, any man could take the smallest 
degree of interest in another woman... What 
says Tennyson? “A daughter of the gods! 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair!” Even 
the miserable individual before you is subject to 
her fascination.—But do not be alarmed, my dear 
Ainsworth. Ihave no pretension to have engaged 
anything but her most friendly regard. I pay 
my homage from afar off, and beat upon my 
breast. I am not worthy of her; indeed, I am 
by no means certain that you are—or that any 
man is.’ 

‘I thank you for that last clause, Alexander, 
said Ainsworth : ‘it soothes my vanity.’ 

‘And let me take the liberty of telling you, 
Ainsworth,’ said Alexander, brimming over with 
his subject, ‘that you have an immense amount 
of absurd vanity.—I venture to think,’ he con- 
tinued, with heavy emphasis, ‘that I know a 
good deal of women; and I mean and I say 
that you do not understand Miss Raynor. You 
are vain enough to wish to get to her level of 
wealth by your play ; and you do not understand 
that she is the kind of woman that thinks noth- 
ing of fortune !—you do not understand it, Ainse 
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worth !—that if she were fond of a man she would 
follow him to the end of the world, though he | 
had not a penny to bless himself with, and she 
would pour out all she had upon him with gener- 
ous profusion.’ 

‘I do not understand that?’ exclaimed Ains- 
worth. ‘I understand that only too well! That 
is why I stick to my play and hold my tongue ; 
because I would not take advantage of her gener- 
osity. I will not be thought by any one to be 
oe I shall go through with the 

ay.’ 

. ‘Very well, said Alexander. ‘I knew you 
were an obstinate mule. Lancastrian and Scotch 
make a bad cross,’ said he meditatively. 

There was one man of consequence who was 
moved by the paragraphs as to the new play. 
The manager of the Variety Theatre—himself 
an actor—was in desperate plight. For some 
time he had touched nothing that had paid him ; 
he had lost faith in the established playwrights, 
and publicly sneered at them, and he had a great | 
mind to try a bold—it seemed to his theatrical | 
acquaintance a reckless—experiment : to produce | 
a new play by a new writer! He had heard of | 
this young man, Ainsworth, and he knew he was | 
} generally thought well of as a dramatic critic ; 
he was aware—he had frequently proved it by 
example—that it was seldom a critic of the drama 
could write a play, but yet it was not conclusively 
proved that a critic could not; so one day he 
sat down in his room at the theatre and scribbled 
a note to Ainsworth : 


| 


‘Dear Sir—I have seen it mentioned that you 
are writing a play. You are acquainted with the 
requirements of this theatre. If you think your 
play is at all likely to suit my requirements, send 
it to me (type-written) when it is finished and I 
will read it!’ 


‘Hooray !’ cried Ainsworth when he read the 
note. ‘Of course he promises nothing, and I 
know the chief requirement of his theatre is that 
a play should contain a part for him.—I think 
mine contains that, Alexander ; and after ali, it 
is an immense deal to get a spontaneous offer 
even to read it !’ 

‘And yet,’ said Alexander triumphantly, ‘you 
entertained the opinion that my gossip was 
nothing but pernicious !’ 


CHAPTER XXIX.—RUMOURS OF EVIL. 


It happened that on a certain evening at this 
time—while the two aspirants to her hand were | 
both striving their utmost, in their own way and | 
without her knowledge, to win her worthily—it | 
happened that Isabel was invited to a political | 


dinner at her uncle’s. The dinner was going to | 
be, her aunt told her, a very important affair— | 
something in which the fate of parties or of 
ministries was involved; for the Suffields were 
now very important people. They were going on 
from strength to strength in the way determined 
by Mrs Suttield. 

The dinner-party was large, so that the con- 
versation between any pair was little likely to 
be attended to and taken up by the whole table : 
there was something of the privacy of a crowd 
about it. Lord Clitheroe had taken Isabel down 
to dinner, and presently—they had a frank and 


friendly regard for each other—he began to speak 
of a matter that arrested her attention. 

‘It is lucky,’ said he, ‘that I was asked to 
take you down, Miss Raynor, for I wanted ver 
much to talk to you; and it will be so much 
easier to talk now than afterwards, when people 
are dodging about, and in and out of the drawing- 
rooms. Don’t, please, look startled or indignant 
with anything I may say: we don’t want to 
attract notice or inquiry.’ 

‘It should be something very interesting and 
piquant that you have to say,’ observed Isabel, 
‘judging from your introduction,’ 

‘It is more than interesting,’ said he seriously : 
‘it is of the greatest consequence. Do you ever, 
may I ask, hear from your cousin George ?’ 

*No,’ answered Isabel with a blush, ‘I don’t.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Clitheroe, ‘I have learned, 
quite in a private way, that he is concerned in 
very risky cotton speculations,’ 

‘I know nothing about such things, of course,’ 
said Isabel ; ‘but do you think that is likely to 
be true?’ 

‘I know it is true,’ answered he. ‘The fact 
is, between ourselves, I have seen evidence of it 
with my own eyes. You know—or you may not 
know—that I am partner in the Lancashire bank 
which takes charge of the Suffield money, and 
I have seen large cheques and acceptances which 
leave no doubt that he is engaged in risky cotton 
speculation with one or two very doubtful for- 
eigners. You will understand I am telling you 
this quite in confidence. Perhaps all the danger 
of it does not strike you; but he has no busi- 
ness to be engaged in speculation at all, and that 
particular kind of speculation is likelv to be most 
ruinous, especially to a man who cannot give all 
his attention to it. It is even possible—if he 
goes on—that he may in a short time ruin his 
proper business and ruin his father along with it.’ 

Isabel looked at him shrewdly, and he blushed 
under her look. 

‘Do not, please, misunderstand me,’ said he. 
‘IT am not anxious on my own account. I would 
marry Phemy whatever happened—though I have 
no doubt I would have trouble with my people. 
I am anxious on George’s account, whom I like 
—he is a very good fellow, though a little too 
strongly convinced of the accuracy of his own 
judgment—and on Mr Suffield’s account, who 
is the best man in the world. I would speak 
to George myself about it, except that I am afraid 
of being misunderstood ; and of course it would 
not be fair to speak to Mr Suffield. That’s why 
I have spoken in confidence to you.’ 

‘You think I should speak to him, or write to 
him about it?’ 

‘I know,’ said Clitheroe, ‘he thinks more of 
your opinion than of that of any one else in the 
world.’ 

Isabel did not answer. She went home very 
soon, and entered her drawing-room. 

‘Don’t go to bed just yet,’ she said to the maid 
who had admitted her and who turned up the 
light ; ‘I should like you to run to the pillar- 
post with a letter in a few minutes. You won't 
mind, will you?’ 

She sat down at once to her writing-table to 
compose a letter to George. She found it a more 
difficult task than she had anticipated : to avoid 
appearing too warmly interested in him, and yet 
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be cousinly, affectionate, and frank ; to express the 
fear that he was embarked in dangerous specu- 
lations, and yet not stir in him resentment and 
suspicion, She accomplished it, however, with 
tolerable satisfaction, and sent it to the post by 
her maid. But still she sat at her writing-table 
—sat with her chin in her hand, and the lace 
of her sleeve falling away, like foam of the sea, 
from her white, rounded arm. She was thinking 
closely, thinking of that matter which had occu- 
pied her ever since Lord Clitheroe had said that 
George’s present course might end in her uncle’s 
ruin. It had come on her at once like an inspira- 
tion—with the joy as well as the suddenness of 
an inspiration—that if that should happen, there 
was one clear thing for her to do, She would 
transfer to them the fortune which Uncle Harry 
had left her, and she herself would turn to again 
and earn a living for herself and her father ; her 
Aged need not suffer, for there were many 
friends ready to help her to maintain them as 
they were. What should she do?—return to 
school-teaching? She was not fond of teaching. 
Alan Ainsworth had once told her she ought to 
be a novelist. _Who knew? Perhaps she might 
become a novelist, or, at any rate, a writer of 
some sort. From that she fell to thinking of 
Ainsworth, and then of George ; and so she went 
to bed. 

Next day there came in a singular fashion a 
suggestive indication that Lord Clitheroe’s sus- 
picions of George’s speculation were not astray, 
and that even George’s father was somewhat 
troubled in his mind concerning his son. 

A question had arisen respecting our adminis- 
tration of a certain part of India ; and there was 


expected a debate in the House of Commons on 


Indian affairs. Suffield was to have spoken, 
but at the last moment failed to rise, and his 
friends were disposed to chaff him for his back- 
wardness, 

‘To tell you the absolute truth, my lad, said 
Suffield to Lord Clitheroe, as they walked out 
to their carriage, he leaning on Clitheroe’s arm, 
while Isabel walked immediately in front of them, 
and so overheard his words: ‘I went into the 
smoking-room for a whiff, and there was a man— 
one of the Liverpool members—saying that there 
are still strong suspicions down there that some 
person is trying on a “corner” in cotton, a foreign 
creature called Gorgonio—do you know him 2’ 

‘I? No!’ answered Clitheroe. 

‘I thought you gave a start when I named him. 
George knows him, though—we met him in the 
summer in Douglas—and I wondered, if there is 
a “corner” likely to be on and he knows of it, 
why he hasn’t told me. And if he doesn’t know, 
he ought to know, to lay in enough cotton in 
time ; for about th’ end of th’ last “corner” prices 
went up, so that I couldn’t afford to buy, and had 
to put the mills on half-time.’ 

‘Why don’t you write to George about it, Mr 
Suffield ?” asked Clitheroe. 

‘Well, I did write to him a month or so ago, 
when that article of M‘Fie’s appeared. And his 
answer was pretty much “Stuff and nonsense !” 
I don’t like to write again in a worrying way ; 
because, you see, he’s young, and if you want a 
young horse to go a you mustn’t tew at the 
reins, But that bothered me, and I couldn't 
think of my speech. It was like a bit of grit got 


into the delicate machinery of my brain, and it 
wouldn’t let my speech unwind. I think I’ll go 
down and see George : that ’ll be best.’ 

To Isabel, who was present, that seemed evi- 
dence of far stronger quality than it really was 
that the ruin of her uncle was imminent. ‘ Poor 
uncle!’ she said to herself. ‘To lose all that 
himself and aunt worked so hard and for so 
many years to get together! Dear, dear uncle! 
Oh, how glad I am !—how [ thank God !—that I 
am able to do something for you !’ 

She wrought upon herself such a vivid impres- 
sion that the voluntary surrender of her wealth 
was near and actual, that, when she reached 
home, she sat down by her drawing-room fire 
and considered the details: her father must be 
removed from his present retreat—her heart sank 
a little—and she must give up her pleasant home. 
In short, as the details rose before her, the 
surrender, though sweet and ungrudged, was 
painful. Was that strange? She was a good, 
generous girl, but she was quite human ; and she 
had enjoyed the advantages of wealth for so short 
a time, that its novelty and attractiveness had not 
worn off. It is easy to commend the simple joys 
of hard work and contented poverty ; and the 
wealthy man or woman who has worn himself or 
herself out with the cares of this world and 
wearied his or her appetites with their indul- 
gence, may think with longing of rest from care 
in a little cosy parlour with a supper of bread and 
cheese. It is even easy to endure poverty with 
cheerfulness when you have never known aught 
else. But when you have known hard, thankless 
work, and eaten of poverty till its grit has set 
your teeth on edge, and then have passed away 
from them both—why, then it is a very painful 
prospect to surrender leisure and wealth when 
you have but tasted how sweet they are—how 
‘good for food, how ‘pleasant to the eyes,’ and 
how much ‘to be desired to make one wise.’ 

She looked round the room in which she sat. 
She liked it: it was comfortable, luxurious, and 
rich ; it pleased her eye and her artistic taste, 
and it satisfied her fancy. She had got it all 
together herself ; there was not a thing around 
her that she had not taken pains to choose, to 
discover, and to acquire. Everything—even the 
cushion against which her back rested—had a 
little history of its own. Must she give all these 
little things up, which had become like outlying 
fringes, tassels, and ornaments of her life? And 
these curious ornaments of rare Indian and 
Chinese workmanship in gold and gems which 
belonged to Uncle Harry, and which now adorned 
her neck and arms—must they be surrendered ? 

Was it strange that the expectation of losing 
all these things should cause ee a pang? Was 
it not, indeed, right that it should, and yet thet 
she should not hesitate, even in thought, in her 
intention of surrendering them? She said to 
herself steadily, ‘They must go!’ not once did 
she murmur, ‘Can not keep them?’ The 
passion of sacrifice was upon her, and its pain 
only made it the more worthy and pleasing. At 
the same time its pleasure was enhanced by the 
thought that if she were once stripped of her 
wealth, Alan Ainsworth would cease to hold aloof 
from her, as he had persistently done of late—he 
had even excused himself from attending her 
uncle’s House of Commons function, though she 
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had herself asked him—and might come to her | 
with the magic glow of love on his cheek, take | 


her hand and say, ‘J need you now!’ 


She went and sat down at her writing-table, | 


and moved by this ferment of thought and feeling, 
took from a drawer that journal of her uncle’s 
which was his last bequest, and in which she 
frequently read. She opened the book at random 
now and prepared to read. But she paused, with 
her finger in the place, and thought how strange 
are the turns of circumstance, how unaccountable 
that element of surprise in life which men call 
‘The Irony of Fate!’ Why, for instance, should 
it have so fallen out, first, that Uncle Harry’s 
wealth should have come to her, and then that 
she should have to give it up after a few months’ 
possession ? 

Thinking thus, she happened to fling the board 
of the book back to open it again. The board 
thus flung aside showed something she had never 
noticed before: that upon its inner side was a 
flap or pocket. She thrust in thumb and finger, 
and, to her surprise, drew out a sheet of note- 

aper—a few sentences of a letter which Uncle 
Jarry had begun and addressed to herself. She 
read all the sentences -again and again, but these 
stuck to her memory: ‘It would please me much, 
if you can see your way, that you should marry 
George, as he and his father desire. He is a 
worthy young man, but obstinate and over-confi- 
dent, and there is no woman can help him and 
guide him better than you.’ 

Coming at that juncture, the words struck 
Isabel strangely and solemnly—almost like a 
message from the tomb. 


OCEAN CURRENTS. 


OcEan Currents exercise a very important influ- 
ence not only on climate but also on commerce. 
The seas join the nations they divide, and the 
sailing-ship navigator’s principal aim when remote 
from the land is to proceed along that much- 
desired track where a fair wind and a favourable 
current will probably be experienced. Ancient 
mariners who shuddered at the stormy sea were 
in blissful ignorance of the continual interchange 
that is imperceptibly yet surely taking place 
between the ice-bearing waters of the inhospitable 
regions adjacent to either Pole and the warmer 
waters which sparkle beneath the life-giving rays 
of a vertical sun. Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that the compass needle was uncertain and the 
chronometer unknown, hardy pioneers, on an un- 
known sea stretching westward for many a weary 
league, were not slow to perceive the insidious 
circulation of those currents of old ocean which 
traverse the North Atlantic like rivers of varying 
breadth, depth, length, and velocity. Columbus 
described the equatorial drift from east to west, 
and hazarded a crude conjecture as to its origin. 
A light wrought-iron utensil had been discoy- 
ered among the natives of Guadeloupe, and he 
inferred that perchance this ocean waif might 
be of European fashioning, and obtained from 
some abandoned ship which the westerly motion 
of the tropical sea-surface had brought in all 
her loneliness from the far-distant shores of 
the Iberian Peninsula. Washington Irving has 
appositely remarked that if Columbus had but 


steered to the westward, his tiny caravel would 
have entered the relatively warm water of 
that storm-breeder the Gulf Stream, and thus 
have been gradually drifted to Florida, or even 
to the northward thereof. A Spanish Roman 
Catholic population, instead of a later arriving 
English Protestant one, would in that event have 
made a home in North America. 

Since then, seeds from the West Indies, and 
portions of vessels wrecked on the west coast of 
Africa, are asserted to have found a final resting- 
place on the Norwegian coast after a devious drift 
around the North Atlantic. The United States 
Hydrographer, Commander Richardson Clover, 
United States Navy, recently received information 
from several sources that a floating island had 
been sighted at sea ; and the track of this nautical 
novelty was clearly indicated on the North Atlan- 
tic Pilot Chart for last November. The British 
steamship Blue Jacket, Captain Freeman, on the 
28th of July last year, when in 39° 42’ N., 64° 
20’ W., passed a floating forest covering more than 
a quarter of an acre. This moving mass was 
visible for a distance of seven miles, and its 
topmost branches were not less than thirty feet 
above sea-level. It was sighted also from the 
Italian steamer Letimbro on the 8th of August, 
in 39° 26’ N., 65° 0’ W.; and again by Captain 
Burgess of the British steamship Roman Prince, 
on the 26th of August, in 41° 49’ N., 57° 39’ W.; 
and lastly, by Captain Morgan of the British 
steamer Hbro, in 45° 29’ N., 42° 39’ W. 

Water covers about three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface to an average depth of two or three 
miles, although only a comparatively insignificant 
fraction of this distance from the sea’s surface to 
the bottom is affected by currents, which are 
almost solely due to the prevailing winds driving 
the uppermost layers of liquid before them, 
Nevertheless, the effects of evaporation, the differ- 
ence of temperature and specific gravity, and our 
planet’s rotation on its axis, must not be alto- 
gether ignored even though their influence be 
most minute. The wilful wind does not pass 
without friction over the water on which it 
rests, but impinges on the surface of the watery 
waste, and drives it onward as a drift-current. 
When land, or occasionally another current, is 
approached, the slowly moving surface-water is 
detlected along a line of least resistance, and a 
stream-current is brought into existence. Hence 
it follows that the configuration of a coast not 
infrequently determines the direction in which 
a stream-current shall proceed. 

The movements of the sea’s surface and the 
superincumbent air resemble each other in many 
particulars. Both are fluids subject to the action 
of gravity ; both expand with heat and contract 
with cold. The warmer air and warmer water 
follow similar indirect courses from the equatorial 
regions towards the Poles, while at the same time 
cooler air and cooler water are proceeding from 
the polar regions in the direction of the equator. 
Neither the air nor the water, however, flows due 
north or due south; as the equatorial-seeking 
streams lag behind and deviate to the westward, 
while streams proceeding polewards increase their 
velocity and deviate to the eastward. The effect 
of the earth’s deflecting force is made manifest in 
several other ways. 

In the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, in 
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the torrid zones, a continuous movement of the | 
surface-water takes place from east to west. The 
South Atlantic equatorial current divides into 
two at Cape St Roque, the north-east corner 
of Brazil, flows northwards, meets the waters | 
impelled by the north-east trade-wind to the 
westward, enters the Caribbean Sea, passes round 
the Gulf of Mexico, and, as the Gulf Stream, 
follows the trend of the east coast of North 
America as far as Newfoundland, whence it 
travels right across the North Atlantic in an 
easterly direction. The Gulf Stream, however, 
does not wash the American coast. A cold 
current comes creeping southward from Baffin 
Bay, and hugs the land closely even as far south 
as the orange groves of Florida. Some deny that 
the Gulf Stream actually extends from the New 
World to the Old; but their contention seems 
merely a matter of nomenclature, and it is per- 
haps preferable to abide by the time-tried theory 
until more definite information comes to the | 
front. As the Gulf Stream nears Europe, it | 
widens and becomes fan-shaped. The upper edge | 
tends towards Norway; the central portion moves 
onward to the English Channel and the Bay | 
of Biscay ; while the southern edge flows, partly 
along the coasts of Portugal and Africa even to 
the equator, partly to the south-westward, past 
the Canary Islands and the Cape Verdes, reach- 
ing in course of time that portion of the equa- 
torial drift due to the north-east trade-wind, and 
thus completing the circuit of the North Atlantic 
in a direction similar to the hands of a watch. 

The current setting on to the coast of Portugal 
and into the Bay of Biscay is more especially to 
be dreaded when strong westerly winds have 
blown for several days in succession, and many 
terrible shipwrecks have taken place in the 
vicinity under such conditions. Her Majesty’s 
ship Serpent was totally lost near Cape Villano, 
Spain, on the 10th of November 1890, owing to 
this insidious set on to the land. All on board 
but three perished out of one hundred and 
seventy-six officers and men. Years ago, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company gave definite 
instructions, compelling their commanders to 
give Cape Finisterre a wide berth by keeping 
well to the westward thereof ; and the current is 
carefully laid down on every chart worthy of 
the name, yet several steamships of various lines 
have within the last two or three years met their 
fate on that coast while attempting to round the 
cape too closely in thick weather. . 

he Gulf Stream is essentially a warm-water 
current, and therefore of the greatest importance 
from a climatological point of view. It has a 
beneficial effect on the climate of our islands, and 
keeps open the harbours to the extreme north of 
Norway. Dundee whalers have reached the 74th 
parallel on the fourth meridian of east longitude ; 
while at the same time less favoured ports of 
North America were closed by ice even as far | 
south as the parallel of Bordeaux. Its course is , 
marked out by a deep blue colour, and a well- | 
defined ripple is plainly perceptible on the 
margin of the stream in fine weather. During 
the American Civil War, a blockade runner left 
Wilmington, North Carolina,. one dirty night. 
Next morning a Federal cruiser caught sight of 
the law-breaker, and gave chase ; but her captain 
providentially noticed the ripple, kept his ship 


away into the favourable current, and gradually 
left his puzzled pursuer far astern. 

Mr Everett Hayden, of the American Hydro- 
graphic Office, drew up a chart setting forth the 
wanderings of the schooner JV. L. White, which 
was abandoned by her crew near Delaware Bay 
during the blizzard of the 13th of March 1888, 
and drifted ashore at Haskeir Island, Hebrides, 
on the 23d of January 1889. In this interval 
she traversed a distance of more than five thou- 
sand miles, and was reported by forty-five ships, 
The Gulf Stream brought her right across the 
Atlantic; and several similar instances might 
be quoted. Mr Paul Lange, of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, when off the 
south of Iceland in July 1890, threw over- 
board a bottle containing a letter, which was 
returned to him some months later, having 
been picked up in a fjord of the Lofoden 
Islands. In six and a half months it had drifted 
eight hundred and ninety miles in a north-east 
direction. There is a rumour that a pair of oil- 
skin trousers picked up on the west coast of 
Greenland helped to determine Dr Nansen’s 
route in his proposed Arctic expedition. This 
driftage is asserted to have come from the ill- 
fated Jeannette, abandoned in Behring Sea while 
under the command of the gallant De Long of 
the United States Navy, who lost’ his life with 
many of his officers and crew in an attempt to 
eee the icy fastnesses adjacent to the North 

ole, 

Between the equatorial current due to the 
north-east trade-wind and the similar current 
developed by the south-east trade-wind, there 
exists a complementary current setting from west 
to east. This unites with the current coming 
down the north-west coast of Africa, which is 
known as the Guinea Current. Captain A, Fry, 
in a lecture delivered at Liverpool some months 
since, gave an interesting example of this cur- 
rent, which indicates the importance to seafarers 
of an accurate knowledge of winds and currents. 
A captain took his ship to sea, intending to sail 
from one port on the west coast of Africa to 
another only nine miles distant. The land- 
breeze died away, but was not replaced by the 
expected sea-breeze. Down below the boundary- 
line of sea and sky receded the shore; and in a 
few hours great depth of water precluded any 
attempt at anchoring. She was swept along by 
the Guinea Current at the rate of five miles an 
hour, and after several days the land hove in 
sight near Badagry. Then Prince’s Island was 
raised, and eventually Cape Lopez. She got the 
south-west monsoon; and proceeded along the 
equator, turning gradually to the northward and 
eastward, until the port was again reached from 
which she had sailed seven weeks previously. 
Owing to the adverse current, she actually tra- 
versed three thousand miles to no purpose. 

In the South Atlantic, a current sets round 
the Cape of Good Hope in a westerly direction, 
gradually turns northward, and follows the west 
coast of Africa up to about the tenth parallel of 
south latitude, where it meets the Guinea Current 
proceeding in the opposite direction. The result- 
ing body of water moves to the westward as the 
South Equatorial Current until the Brazilian 
coast is reached about Cape St Roque, where it 
divides into two portions, 
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One branch makes its way into the Caribbean 
Sea, the other moves down the east coast of South 
America; and after proceeding thus for some 
distance, sends off a stream to the eastward, 
forming in this way a complete whirl of waters, 
as in the North Atlantic, but in an opposite 
direction. The main current continues down 
the coast to Cape Horn, which it either goes 
round or mingles with the Antarctic current 
setting from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which drifts huge masses of ice from the 
southern ice-barrier directly into the track of 
homeward-bound ships. 
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Last year, the icebergs in this part were both | 


numerous and of exceptional magnitude. The 
first report was received from Captain E. H. 
Andrew, of the Aberdeen sailing-ship Cromdale, 
bound from Australia to London. On the 4th of 
April last year, a large iceberg was seen right 
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eighty degrees. Thence it proceeds westward, 
and apparently curves gradually south, south- 
east, east, north-east, and north, to complete the 
circulation, although the drift on the western 
side is not so marked as in the other oceans, 
Two good examples of the equatorial drift are 
afforded by ships left to their fate under its in- 
fluence. The Ada Iredale, bound from Ardrossan 
to California, was abandoned about nineteen 
hundred miles east of the Marquesas, on the 
15th of October 1876; and was picked up by 
the French cruiser Seignelay, on the 9th of June 
1877, near Tahiti, after a westerly drift of nearly 
two thousand five hundred miles. South of 
Australia runs an easterly current, due to the 
prevalence of north-west and south-west winds. 
North of the equator in the Indian Ocean there 
is not found any well-defined circulation of the 
sea surface-water, for the monsoons and fickle 


ahead only just in time to clear it; and at| breezes produce currents of variable direction 


daylight, an hour later, the whole horizon was 
found to be studded with enormous icebergs. 
The largest of them was one thousand feet 
high! The Urania, in about the same posi- 
tion, afterwards sailed one hundred and fifty 
miles along solid ice in which no opening could 
be perceived. Captain Hatfield of the Gladys, 
from Iquique to 
passed an ice island bearing traces of having at 


and strength. South of the equator, however, the 
whirl is somewhat similar to that of the South 
Atlantic, or the South Pacific. The south-east 
trade-wind drives the sea’s surface to the west- 
ward in about 10° S.; until, near Madagascar, 
it trends southward. There it divides into an 
easterly branch, which closes the circuit by turn- 


amburg, on the 4th of July, | ing northward on the west coast of Australia 


until the equatorial current is reached ; and a 


some time served as a refuge for a shipwrecked | south-westerly branch well known to seamen as 


crew. A place of shelter appeared to have been 
formed in an icy cave, an 
men lay near. 


the Agulhas Current, a warm-water stream, in 


five dead bodies of the vicinity of which great changes of sea- 
This barque sailed for four temperature are experienced and violent storms 


successive days between icebergs, and fears for | frequent. 


her safety precluded a closer search being made. 
No similarly prolific season for southern icebergs 


has been known since 1854, 
An equatorial current about three thousand | ship Fox drifte 
miles wide moves to the westward in the North 


Pacific. It forms two branches near Formosa ; 
and one of them, called the Kuro Siwo, or Black 
Stream, keeps north-eastward until Japan is 
reached, and then proceeds due east for the coast 
of Oregon. Here it curves, follows the coast 
to the southward, eventually turns westward, 
and forms a South Equatorial Current like that 
of the Atlantic. In fact, the Kuro Siwo has 
many points of resemblance to the Gulf Stream. 
In the North Pacific, as in the North Atlantic, 
there is an equatorial counter-current about 
three hundred miles wide, setting east between 
the Northern and Southern Equatorial Currents. 
Attention was specially drawn to this fact by 
Captain J. McKirdy, R.N.R., who was wont to 
avail himself thereof, in order to shorten his 
eastern passage, while in command of a steam- 
ship in those waters. The warmer water of 
the Kuro Siwo penetrates the Arctic Ocean by 
way of Behring Strait. A cold south-seeking 
counter-current hugs the eastern shore of Asia 
after the manner of the Labrador Current, on 
the east coast of North America. 

The circulation of the South Pacific follows 
the same laws as that of the South Atlantic. 
Cool water of high southern latitudes sweeps 
northward up the west coast of South America 
as far north as Arica, where the configuration 
of the coast sends the stream westward. This 
Peruvian Current is recognised by its low 
temperature of sixty degrees Fahrenheit in close 
proximity to sea-surface temperatures of over 


In either hemisphere there is a marked tend- 
ency for interchange between cold polar waters 
and warmer equatorial waters. The discovery- 

fr eleven hundred and ninety-four 
miles down Baffin Bay in two hundred and 
ninety-two days. Sir Edward Parry in his 
attempted sledge-journey to the far north found 
his intentions frustrated by the fact that the ice 
on which he travelled moved bodily to the south- 
ward faster than progress could be made over 
it to the northward. 

Towards the central part of the North Atlantic 
is an area of high barometric readings, light 
winds, and variable currents. Sargasso weed, 
the abode of myriads of small crustacea, is met 
with there, but not in such extraordinary quan- 
tities as some assert. Vessels abandoned there 
make very little headway in any given direction. 
The American schooners Wyer G. Sargent and 
Fannie E. Wolston were abandoned in a water- 
logged condition in about 35° N., 72° W., on the 
10th of June 1891 and the 15th of October 1891 
respectively. They drifted eastward merrily in 
the Gulf Stream; but somehow got into the 
centre of the North Atlantic whirl, and were 
quite recently reported as having been passe: 
afloat, but breaking up. The danger to shipping 
from derelict vessels of this nature cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Many other instances might be given of the 
long drifts of derelict ships and _bottle-mes- 
sengers ; but sufficient has been written to illus- 
trate the fact that ocean currents -are more 
especially dependent on the action of the prevail- 
ing winds and the configuration of the coasts. 
An accurate knowledge of ocean currents when 
remote from the land is not so important to 
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steamship navigators as their brethren in sailing- 
ships, yet they may not be utterly neglected 
when safety and a quick passage are deemed 
above all things necessary. 


JOHN UPCRAFT’S CRIME. 
CHAPTER IIl,—THE SURPRISE. 


Tue first thought that came into Jessie’s head 
was to call her father ; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced her that if her supposition proved 
correct—if the stranger at the gate was the 
hunted convict—he would show him no mercy. 
He would deliver him up to justice, or drive him 
back into the foggy marshlands whence he had 
come. It was even more probable, she thought, 
that he would forbid her to unbolt the door. 
It might be unnatural to think so meanly of her 
own Father ; but his attitude towards her—the 
suppression of facts, that so deeply concerned 
her, for his own selfish ends—justified her 
opinion of him, She was not surprised: his 
conduct had only confirmed her in her estimate 
of his egotistic nature. He had lacked the moral 
courage to apprise her of the trouble that had 
overtaken John Upceraft, lest by so doing he 
might jeopardise his own comfort! How could 
she hope to win his pity for the desolate or dis- 
tressed ? 

While she still stood there, doubtful how to 
act, the knock was repeated. It was louder, and 
showed signs of impatience. Jess no longer 
hesitated ; she unfastened the door and looked 
out. It was Jim. His face was wild with excite- 
ment, and he was splashed with mud up to the 
eyebrows. He stood in the white mist, which 
he seemed to be breathing, so cold was the night- 
air. The light from the kitchen fire caught him 
where he stood outside, and showed Jess his 
strange appearance. 

‘What’s the matter?’ Jess put her hand upon 
his arm as she spoke, drew him into the kitchen 
and closed the door. The boy snatched off his 
cap and thrust it into his pocket ; then he knelt 
down before the welcome blaze to warm his fat 
red hands. As soon as he could recover enough 
breath to speak, which it took him some effort 
to accomplish, he gasped: ‘I ain’t pretending 
now, miss. I ain’t a-playing at convicts. It’s 
a real game, this is !’ 

For a moment, remembering what Jim’s mother 
had told her, Jess feared that her promising 
pupil had gone out of his mind—that the sound 
of the signal-gun had done violence to his youth- 
ful understanding. She placed her hand upon 
his curly head, and stroking it soothingly, replied : 
‘Why, Jim, you must be dreaming! How could 
your mother trust you out of doors on such a 
foggy night ?” 

‘Mother don’t know. You'll not tell her, 
miss; will you? I hasn’t been home yet. I’ve 
been out on the marshes, and—and I’ve found 
him!’ While he spoke, the look of wild excite- 
ment came back into his face. This strange 
look, and the still stranger words, set Jessie’s 
heart beating fast. 

‘What can the boy mean?’ 

‘It’s true, miss—true as I’m a-kneeling here. 
‘And if you 
don’t believe it, why, come alonger me and see 


for yourself! It ain’t very far—down in the 
marshes—just beyond the fust gate. He’s a-lying 
beside the dike—that’s what he’s a-doing—half 
in, half out. He’s a-lying with his face to the 
ground. I spoke to him, but he wouldn’t answer. 
Then I got a fright, thinking of a sudden like 
that he was dead. Iran away. And seeing the 
light in your window, I ran—I ran.—You won’t 
tell mother, miss, will you ? 

The girl made no answer. She stood looking 
down thoughtfully into the boy’s face. Presently 
she spoke : ‘Are you warm now, Jim?’ 

The boy nodded. 

Jess looked still more thoughtful. ‘Do you 
think, Jim,’ said she, ‘if I were to go with you, 
that you could find the spot where you saw this 
man ” 

‘The convict?’ Jim nodded emphatically. 

‘You’ll never speak—never breathe one word 
of this to any one; will you, Jim?’ whispered 
the girl, looking anxiously over her shoulder 
towards the study door. 

‘No fear, miss! They’d tell mother.’ 

Jess made a sign to the boy to keep still beside 
the hearth; then she turned the handle of her 
father’s study door and went in. 

Mr Bryce sat reading in his armchair, under 
his shaded lamp. He was smoking his pipe in 
his comfortable way. There was not a line in his 
face that betrayed anxiety about his daughter’s 
great trouble. The whole affair would appear to 
have gone from his thoughts. 

‘Mrs Gilkes’s boy is here,’ Jessie began. 

‘Well, what does he want?’ said her father, 
with impatience, as he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe. ; 

‘He has got lost in the fog, said Jess, ‘and 
he’s frightened—afraid to go home alone.’ 

‘You are not going to take him, are you?’ 

‘Yes. Mrs Gilkes will be getting alarmed. 
Besides,’ said Jess, ‘it’s long past the boy’s bed- 
time ; and if he hasn’t caught a chill’—— 

‘The young scamp!’ said Mr Bryce. ‘There— 
take him home. There’s always something amiss, 
I shan’t get my supper before midnight. I 
know what it will be ! 

Jess did not stop to argue this point. She took 
a flask of brandy from her father’s cupboard and 
hastened out of the room. Jim stood near the 
kitchen door, eager to start on the expedition. 

Jess wrapped herself in a thick cloak, and drew 
the hood of it over her head; then she took 
down an old lantern that stood on the mantel- 
piece—this she lit at the kitchen fire. ‘Now, 
show the way,’ said she. 

Jim raised the latch, and they went out to- 
gether into the fog. A lazy wind still crept up 
from the river, chilly and damp, over the marsh- 
land that lay before them. here was an in- 
describable sense of glimmer in the dense mist, 
as it seemed to Jess, when she became accustomed 
to the darkness. It was like a ghostly dream 
of moonlight. Jim carried the lantern: it cast 
limited rays of light before them. Presently 
Jessie felt the boy’s disengaged hand groping into 
her own. They went forward in silence. Jim 
never showed any sign of hesitation ; he led the 
way across the high-road, and into a bypath at 
the edge of the dike. The stagnant water was 
lit up in flashes from the lantern as the boy 
swung it to and fro, Presently they came to 


fe found him!’ Jim reiterated. 
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a white gate over the centre of a small arched 
bridge across the dike. Here Jim stopped. 
‘That’s where I saw him,’ he whispered, and Jess 
felt his hand tighten in hers.—‘ There !—t’ other 
side of the ditch—down there!’ He swung the 
lantern as he spoke to illuminate the spot in- 
dicated. 

‘Give me the light,’ said the girl. She pushed 
open the gate, and went forward with the lantern 
raised above her head. Jim held back, seized 
with the old fright ; but a word from Jess encour- 
aged him, and he went over the bridge at her side. 
Suddenly she felt the clutch of his fingers on her 
arm; she looked round, and saw him pointing 
into the dike. Jess crept to the edge of the bank 
and looked down. The light from the lantern 
fell upon the prostrate figure of a man with his 
face to the ground, as Jess remembered the boy 
to have described him. His clothes were torn 
and slimy ; so were his hands. Jess knelt down 
to lift his head. The boy had seized the lantern 
eagerly, for his curiosity had dissipated all fear. 
He directed the light upon the man’s face. 

He was a young man; and his face was pos- 
sibly handsome ; but the features were so plas- 
tered with mud that a real mask would scarcely 
have hidden them more effectually. Jess uttered 
a suppressed cry as she raised the head upon her 
arm. No wonder, thought the boy, for surely 
such a dirty face was enough to scare any one. 
Jim also observed, as the girl hastened to lift 
the brandy flask to the man’s lips, that her hand 
shook, 

There was an anxious pause. Jessie’s look 
never went from the man’s face while she did 
all in her power to revive him. He drew a deep 
breath at last, opened his eyes, and stared blink- 
ingly at the lantern. Presently he raised his eyes 
to the girl’s face: Jim had turned the light full 
upon it; and instantly the man gave a great 
start and tried to rise to his feet. 

‘John!’ She held him to her in her strong 
young arms. In spite of the marsh mire with 
which he was bespattered from head to foot—in 
spite of the ragged prison garb in which he was 
clothed, Jessie knew him! It was John Uperaft. 
He had covered his haggard, grimy face with his 
hands, and the white mist was creeping between 
their faces, as if to hide him more completely 
from her eyes. But she knew him, rs held 
him closer to her—closer still. It was for him 
that the signal-gun had been firing, for the man 
she loved! She took his hands caressingly in 
both her own to reassure him, and said: ‘You 
didn’t think that I had condemned you ?? 

He bent his head and made no answer. 

Meanwhile Jim stood before them with open- 
mouthed astonishment, directing the light from 
one face to the other, as if trying to read in each 
a rational explanation. 

Jess found a footing on the slippery bank, and 
helped Uperaft to rise. He shivered with the 
cold. The girl took her cloak from her shoulders 
and threw it over him. ‘Look, John! Do you 
see that light across the marsh?’ said she, sup- 
porting him with her arm. 

‘Yes. But you mustn't give me your 


7. 
‘I’m warm enough,’ she interposed. ‘We are 
quite near home. The light comes from our 


cottage window.’ 


Her words seemed to give Upcraft strength. 
Jim went ahead with the lantern and held open 
the gate ; and then they stepped forward, by the 
way they had come, along the edge of the dike. 
They made slow progress; for Upcraft nearly 
fell to the ground more than once from fatigue 
before they came out upon the high-road. They 
were presently entering at the side-gate, Upcratt 
still leaning upon Jessie’s arm, when a shadow 
flitted across the kitchen window-blind. They 
all three came toa sudden stand-still. Jim looked 
up into Jessie’s face with a sudden gasp, and then 
a to his heels, carrying the lantern away with 
him. 

‘Rest here a moment,’ said Jess ; and Upcraft 
sank down against the low wall. ‘That boy will 
ruin everything if I don’t catch him and bring 
him back.’ Jess soon overtook him. ‘Frightened 
at a shadow, Jim?’ said she, ‘For shame!’ 

‘It’s mother. And—and,’ said Jim, catching 
his breath—‘ she’s come a’ter me !’ 

‘If it’s your mother, Jim,’ said the girl, ‘you 
shall run home as fast as you like. But wait till 
I’ve made sure,’ 

Jim accepted this compromise, and they 
hastened back to Upcraft. She led him to an 
arbour at the end of the garden and then went 
indoors. 

‘Why, miss, how white you look! Has any- 
thing happened to my Jim?’ Mrs Gilkes—for it 
was she who spoke—was laying supper in the 
kitchen. She looked eagerly at the girl for a 
reply. 

Jess quickly reassured her. ‘Jim is all right. 
You'll find him safe in bed—I hope,’ said she, 
‘when you get home.’ 

Mrs Gilkes overwhelmed Jessie with expressions 
of gratitude. Mr Bryce’s voice presently inter- 
rupted her. 

‘See what father wants,’ said the girl. 

The moment Mrs Gilkes’s back was turned, Jess 
looked out at the kitchen door. Jim was waiting 
there impatiently. 

‘Run me !’ said Jess. 

Her next thought was to send Mrs Gilkes home 
too. There was no need to detain her; and as 
soon as Jess had given the boy time to get well 
on his road to Little Thurrock, she despatched 
his mother in the same direction. 

It was their custom to take supper in the 
kitchen. There was no help for it; her father 
came and took his seat at the table, and for once 
his egotism did good service. He never glanced 
up from his plate to study his daughter’s face. 
Had he done so, her look must have roused his 
suspicions. She made a great pretence at eating, 
but not one morsel passed her lips. She was 
thinking—thinking—until she could hardly re- 
frain from blurting out the whole truth, How 
Uperaft must be suffering, exposed as he was to 
the damp, chilly night! The very sight of the 
kitchen fire was a torture to her while he was 
debarred from sharing its warmth and brightness 
with her. 

If her father had actually known that Upcraft 
was shivering in the cold outside—if he had 
tacitly planned to increase Jessie’s agony—he 
could hardly have behaved with greater cunning ; 
so at least it seemed to her. He always was a 
slow eater, and his appetite seldom failed him. 
But to-night—as it appeared to Jess—he ate at 
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a snail’s pace and with the appetite of a hungry 
huntsman! And then—when he at last put 
down his knife and fork—he drew his chair 
towards the kitchen fire and began slowly to fill 
his pipe. Surely some mischievous demon had 
whispered the suggestion into his ear to settle 
himself here instead of retiring into his own 
sanctum! it was such an unusual action on his 
vart. Was it because she had made the kitchen 
fire look so bright? It was with no thought of 
him, but of another to-night, that Jess had stirred 
it into so cheerful a blaze. 

Mr Bryce, while still occupied in loading his 

ipe, looked round abruptly at Jess, and said: 
P Well—what has Upceraft got to say for him- 
self ?” 

Jess caught her breath, as if she had received 
a stab. Her face had betrayed her, she thought. 
Her father had guessed what had happened. She 
could not speak ; she could only stare at him in 
blank amazement. 

‘What’s amiss now ?—Keep your eyes to your- 
self!’ cried Mr Bryce angrily. ‘Haven’t you 
read the man’s letter yet ?’ 

‘John’s letter? I No, father ; not yet.’ 

‘Make pipe-lights of ’em! That’s the best 
thing you can do.—Come!’ said he, pointing to 
his meerschaum ; ‘don’t you see I’m waiting for 
a light ?’ 

She struck a match and handed it to him 
without a word. 

And now, as it still seemed to Jess, her father 
smoked with more deliberation than he had even 
exhibited when plying his knife and fork. He 
smoked, and fell into meditation, and knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and smoked again, 
until her power of endurance was nearly spent. 
The clouds of tobacco-smoke that lingered over 
his head interminably contained the very essence 
of his tantalising mood. 

Having at last finished his pipe, Mr Bryce 
began to show signs of drowsiness. He had a 
habit at times of falling asleep over the fire after 
his evening smoke. This — was more than 
the girl could bear. She began to make a great 
clatter with the supper plates, as she washed and 
stood them up in the rack. This noise had the 
desired effect ; for her father presently rose from 
his chair and, gruffly bidding her ‘good-night, 
betook himself to bed. 

Jess only waited to hear him close his door; 
in another minute she was at Upcraft’s side. 
‘Did you think I had forgotten you, dear? 
You must be half dead with cold” She led the 
way into the house, 

When Upcraft had washed the mud from his 
hands and face—had exchanged his prison gar- 
ments for a discarded suit of her father’s—and 
had eaten and drunk of the best that Jessie 
could provide, he finally rose from his chair 
beside the fire and held out both his hands. 
‘Good-bye, Jess—good-bye !’ 

She looked up entreatingly. He was a hand- 
some young fellow, with dark resolute eyes. He 
spoke with an earnest, appealing ring in his 
Voice. 

‘Jess! if I don’t get clear of this neighbour- 
hood before daybreak, I shall be taken. Think 
what that means !’ 

A look of anguish crossed her face. 

‘You shall have tidings of me—I promise 


that,’ he went on.—‘ Don’t be down-hearted, Jess. 
What is my trouble now—now that I know you 
never thought me guilty? I had begun to 
despair—to lose all courage—when no consoling 
word came from you. But I have something to 
| live for now !’ 

| Jess could not speak ; she could only cling to 
| him in her grief at the thought of parting. She 
realised what it meant—or at least what she 
dreaded it must mean. She might get tidings 
of him, though she scarcely knew how. But to- 
night they had met for the last time! Her brain 
reeled at the thought. 


She sat shivering before the dead kitchen fire, 
half dazed, until the cold gray dawn was looking 
in. She stared about her, and gradually the 
whole scene of the night that was past rushed 
vividly back into her memory. She went to the 
window, and, drawing aside the curtain, peered 
eagerly out. John Upcraft was gone. 


MOSSES IN LITERATURE. 


Ir has been said that the earliest historical 
allusion to moss in any writing is contained 
in that reference in the First Book of Kings 
to Solomon’s botanical knowledge: ‘And he 
spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall;’ where it is conjectured that 
hyssop signifies moss. Pliny the younger in his 
book on Plants writes on the subject of mosses, 
and one moss he singles out, and gives it a name, 
the Polytrichum, which, from its golden-haired 
calyptra, he called maiden-hair; and this name 
he tells us it bears ‘ because it tinges the hair, and 
is for this purpose boiled in wine with parsley- 
seed and lenis of oil, which renders the hair 
thick and curling, and keeps it from falling. It 
is always green, but never flowers, It delights 
in dry places, and is green in summer, but withers 
not in winter.’ 
Cowley refers to this little plant, and extols 

its virtues in one of his poems : 

I being the chief of all the hairy state, 

Me they have chosen for their advocate 

To speak on their behalf. Now we, you know, 

Among the other plants make no small show; 

And fern, too, far and near which does preside 

O’er the wild fields, is to our kind allied. 


And so the poet goes on, crowding a very quaint 
and singular poem with the conceits for which 
he and most of the poets of his time were 
famous. 

John Gerarde, in his Herball, on the subject of 
mosses, says: ‘There be divers kinds of mosses, 
and those differing for the most part in their 
native places; some grow and are fastened to 
trees ; others spring from the superficial or upper- 
most part of the earth ; there be others also that 
grow in the sea.’ And then he goes on to describe 
very learnedly and with much delicate discrimi- 
nation the various kinds of mosses. 

In his strange treatise called Sylva Sylvarum, 
Bacon writes concerning moss: ‘It is true that 
moss is but the rudiment of a plant, and, as it 
were, the mould of earth or bark. Moss groweth 
chiefly upon ridges of houses tiled or thatched, 
; and upon the crests of walls. And that moss is 
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of a lightsome and pleasant green. The growing 
upon slopes is caused, for that moss, as on the 
one side it cometh of moisture and water, so on 
the other side the water must but slide and not 
stand or pool. And the growing upon tiles or 
walls is caused, for that those dried earths, having 
not moisture sufficient to put forth a plant, do 
practise germination by putting forth moss.’ He 
gives many interesting facts relating to mosses, | 
which, however, we cannot here transcribe. | 

Our object in this paper is not scientific ; it | 
is not to trace the history and classification of | 
mosses, or to point out the different species of 
the plant, their structure and characteristics; but 
it is a much simpler and more agreeable one, 
namely, to show how frequently they are referred 
to in our best literature, and what loving treat- 
ment they receive at the hands of some of our 
greatest writers of prose and poetry. It is only 
rarely that mosses are mentioned in literature 
by name. The famous African traveller, Mungo 
Park, will always be associated with the Fissideus 
Bryoides, He was five hundred miles from any 
European settlement, in the midst of savages, 
plundered of his clothes, hungry and depressed 
in spirits, but the sight of this little moss in | 
flower cheered his heart and inspired him with 
new courage. 

Our greatest living prose writer has abundant 
references to moss. In the Lamps of Architecture, 
Mr Ruskin writes of the ‘company of joyful 
flowers’ in the Jura, ‘all showered amidst the | 
golden softness of deep, warm, amber-coloured | 
moss.’ In the Notes on the Turin Collection, the | 
‘moss arabesques of violet and silver’ are among | 
the ‘wonders of the real Swiss foreground.’ In | 
Modern Painters we have quite a detailed descrip- | 
tion of mosses: ‘On the broken rocks of the 
foreground in the crystalline groups, the mosses 
seem to set themselves consentfully and deliber- 
ately to the task of producing the most exquisite 
harmonies of colour in their power. They will 
not conceal the form of the rock, but will gather | 
over it in little brown bosses, like small cushions | 
of velvet made of mixed threads of dark ruby 
silk and gold, rounded over more subdued films 
of white and gray, with lightly crisped and 
curled edges, like hoar-frost on fallen leaves, 
and minute clusters of upright orange stalks 
with pointed cups and fibres of deep green and 
gold, and faint purple passing into black, all 
woven together, and following with unimaginable 
fineness of gentle growth the undulation of the 
stone they cherish, until it is charged with colour 
so that it can receive no more; and instead of 
looking rugged, or cold, or stern, as anything 
that is a rock is held to be at heart, it seems 
to be clothed with a soft dark leopard skin, 
embroidered with arabesque of purple and silver.’ 
In another place this wonderful word-painter 
endows with a kind of moral influence or instinct 
the mosses and hepaticee which we meet in our 
daily walks, representing them as ‘full of pity, 
covering the scarred ruin and the old wall with 
a strange and tender honour.’ 

Tennyson is also very happy in his allusions 
to this subject. His mosses, it has been remarked, 
always give the very image that is needed. He 
begins his Mariana with the lines : 

With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thick encrusted one and all— 


an image which at once sets before us the 
neglect of the garden which surrounded the dis- 
consolate lady in ‘the moated grange. Again, 
he says in the same poem : 


About a stonecast from the wall 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marish-mosses crept. 


The same faculty which enabled him to draw 
such subtle subjective pictures of womanhood 
as Adeline, Isabel, and Eleanor, enabled him 
to see, and therefore simply to describe, in one 
“i the most distinctive of his earlier poems, 
10W 


The creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
And the willow branches hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 
And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 
And the silvery marish flowers that throng ~ 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 


Nothing could be so soft as ‘the cool mosses 
deep,’ in which, as on a couch, ‘the mild-eyed, 


, melancholy lotos-eaters’ dreamed away the happy 


hours : 


Here are cool mosses deep 

And through the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


Keats in like manner conveys the idea of repose 
by the use of the word moss. In his Ode to 
Psyche appears the exquisite stanza : 

Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 


In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branchéd thoughts, new-grown with pleasant 


pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind ; 

Far, far around shall those dark clustered trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep ; 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep. 


In his Endymion he shows us the ‘enmossed 
realms’ of Pan, and ‘little caves’ wreathed 


So thick with leaves and mosses that they seemed 
Like honeycombs of green. 


And again : 


A jasmine bower, all bestrown 
With golden moss, 


He carries us along ‘winding mossy ways’ to see 
the ‘violets bind the moss in leafy nets, and 
says : 

Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 

Hatching in the hawthorn tree, 

When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 

Quiet in her mossy nest. 


Shelley tells us that the streams and rivulets 


Between the close moss, violet interwoven, 
Have made their paths of melody. 


| In the garden where grew his ‘sensitive plant,’ 


there were ‘sinuous paths of lawn and of moss,’ 
And there, too, 


The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snow 
Paved the turf, and the moss below. 


From the pages of Wordsworth we may glean 
a whole literature of mosses, He is the poet of 
Nature ; and the little things as well as the great— 
we may almost say the little things more than the 
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great—are glorified by his genius. In his poem 
of The Thorn we meet with the following descrip- 
tion : 

And close beside this aged thorn 

There is a fresh and lovely sight, 

A beauteous heap, a hill of moss 

Just half a foot in height. 

All lovely colours there you see, 

All colours that were ever seen; 

And mossy network, too, is there, 

As if by hand of lady fair 

The work had woven been ; 

And cups the darlings of the eye, 

So deep is their vermilion dye. 


Writing of the little mountain-flower called the 
Alpine Catchfly, he says : 


There cleaving to the ground it lies, 
With multitude of purple eyes, 
Spangling a cushion green like moss. 


How exquisitely he sings of ‘mossy stones’ in 
his poem of Nutting: 


I saw the sparkling foam, 
And with my cheek on one of those green stones 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees, 
Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep, 
I heard the murmur, and the murmuring sound, 
In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease. 


Amongst the mountains and lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, where Wordsworth’s 
inspiration was quickened and purified, his neigh- 
bour, Hartley Coleridge, observed and studied the 
mosses. with the eye of a friend and _ lover. 
When in the town he yearns ‘for the brook with 
moss-girt fountain welling.” Moss in winter 
seems to have a special charm for him, and he 
is even jealous lest the spring flowers should 
supersede it in the love and admiration of any. 
With a kind of impatient regret, he says : 

Now the old trees are striving to be young, 


And the gay mosses of the Christmas days 
To the fresh primrose must forego their praise. 


And again he writes of winter mosses : 


Though night and winter are two gloomy things, 
Yet night has stars, and winter has the moss, 
And the wee pearly goblets that emboss 

The lumbering wall on which the redbreast sings, 


The chaliced mosses and the velvet green 
That clothe November with a seemly dress, 
As furry spoils that warm the red-haired Russ 
Shield not the poor from blasts unpiteous. 


Childe Harold carries us back to the days wheii 
woods were haunted and every streamlet had its 
myth. In describing the fountain of Egeria, 
Byron says : 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 

With thine Elysian water-drops: the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green wild margin now no wore erase 
Art’s works. 


Hood’s midsummer fairies 


Enrich gray stems with twined 
And vagrant ivy ; or rich moss, whose brown 
Burns into gold as the warm sun goes down. 


In a charming volume of Essays, now almost 
forgotten in favour of newer though by no means 
fresher books, Alexander Smith says in_ his 
description of Dreamthorp: ‘Never was velvet 


on a monarch’s robe so gorgeous as the green 
mosses that beruff the roofs of farm and cottage 
when the sunbeam slants on them and goes,’ 
Again he says: ‘Every fissure has its mossy 
cushion, and the old blocks themselves are washed 
by the loveliest gray-green lichens in the world, 
and the large loose stones lying on the ground 
have gathered to themselves the peacefullest 
mossy coverings.’ 

Eugénie de Guerin as she moved about over 
the plains of Languedoc longed to know botany, 
that she might enter more closely into ‘the herbs, 
the flowers, and the mosses that she knew by 
name.’ 

Caroline Southey in portraying the occupations 
and pleasures of English country-life describes a 


Rustic rough-hewn bridge, 
All bright with mosses and green ivy-wreaths. 


And she tells us of a shallow, sparkling stream, 
a favourite fishing-haunt of her father’s, 


Where the green moss 
Sloped down to meet the clear reflected wave, 
That lipped its emerald bank with seeming show 
Of gentle dalliance. 


Mrs Browning alludes to the softness of the 
plant when she says in The Lost Bower : 


As I entered, mosses hushing 
Stole all noises from my foot. 


Milton rests Adam and Eve on a ‘mossy seat ;’ 
and makes the lady in Comus 


Awake the courteous echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch ; 


while for himself he prays : 


And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 


A contemporary of Milton, Francis Quarles, 


| has the following quaint image : 


And stormy blasts have forced the quaking trees 
To wrap their trembling limbs in suits of mossy frieze. 


Spenser often uses imagery derived from moss ; 
but his moss is often nothing but lichen, as on 
the ‘two goodly trees . . . with gray moss over- 
cast ;’ but in the lines, 


As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead, 


he seems to call it by its right name. 

Cowley speaks of ‘the mossy brooks and springs, 
and all inferior beauteous things.’ And Dryden 
reminds us of the uses to which moss was put 
by our forefathers : 


Houses then were caves, or homely sheds, 
With twining osiers fenced, and moss their beds, 


In the lovely lament over Fidele’s grave, 
Shakespeare says : 


With fairest flowers 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose: nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins: no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
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Out-sweetened not thy breath : the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill. ... 

bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 


And in connection with this allusion we are 
reminded of Collins’s lovely Dirge in Cymbeline, 
which has the verse : 


The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid, 


From all that has been here said, it will be seen 
that moss, insignificant as it may seem to ordinary 
people, has occupied no little space in the pages 
of literature. 


UNDER THE CHERRY-TREE. 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER DAY. 


By DororHea GERARD. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 


‘Tus is what I call something like a decent 
cherry year !’ soliloquised old Mother Resi while 
she busily tied up the groaning branches. ‘It’s 
ten summers and more since I have seen them 
so big and red and juicy. We shall have full 
baskets, I warrant ; and full baskets for the like 
of us means full pockets. Gracious! where 
should I be without my cherry-tree! Not its 
equal to be seen for miles around.—But, bless 
me, is this a visitor for me?’ And shading her 
eyes with her hand, Mother Resi gazed along 
the glaring high-road which climbed its way 
towards the little Tyrolese village, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is laid the story of this par- 
ticular summer day. 

A white sun umbrella was rapidly approach- 
ing ; and presently, from beneath its shade, there 
emerged a spruce, muslin-aproned young person, 
who, her eye being caught by the red gleam 
of the cherries, came to an abrupt stand-still. 
*Good-day to you. Are these cherries yours ?’ 

‘Yes, they are mine.—Your question warrants 
you new in these parts. Every child hereabout 
knows my cherries.’ 

‘Why, then, you must be Mother Resii—Now 
listen, Mother Resi. I am Frau Netti, the wife 
of the confectioner in the town, and I have 
walked out through a mile of dust to taste these 
renowned cherries. Let’s see if they are as good 
as their name.’ 

With every cherry that she critically swallowed, 
the features of the confectioner’s wife softened. 
‘What perfume! what aroma!’ she murmured, 
well-nigh ecstatically, ‘The very thing for my 
compotes.’ 

‘How many pounds can I serve you with ?’ 

‘No pounds, my good woman—trees, if you 
had them ; but, as it is, this one treeful will have 
todo. I will pay market price.’ 

‘But Iam a poor widow, a very poor widow 
indeed,’ 

‘Well, well; let’s say two kreuzers beyond 
market price.’ 


‘Fairly spoken, Frau Netti. Gracious! where 


should I be without my cherry-tree !—Now, 
let those rascals so much as squint at the fruit, 
if they dare !’ 

Frau Netti inquired whether there were thieves 
in the village ; upon which Mother Resi plain- 
tively explained that everything between five 
and fifteen was a thief—that every boy in the 
place had his fingers itching and his mouth 
watering after her cherries, and that—taking up 
the corner of her apron—they had robbed her 
summer after summer, poor widow as she was, 
with nothing in the world but her cherry-tree 
and her Sepperl. 

‘Well, well,’ broke in Frau Netti, who did not 
care for tears. ‘No doubt it is very sad; but 
I must be gone. Mind you keep a careful watch 
on the cherries until they are gathered. Think 
of our bargain, I must have all, or I will have 
none. And Frau Netti tripped off again, the 
way she had come, leaving Mother Resi in a state 
of blissful bewilderment. Two kreuzers beyond 
the market price! And all soldinalump! No 
tiresome dragging to market, no danger of bruised 
fruit at the bottom of the baskets ! 

‘I always said that all my luck was in my 
cherry-tree,’ she chuckled, as she tied up the 
last branch. ‘And now it’s time to be stirring 
the mid-day soup. Sepperl must look after 
the cherries meanwhile ; it’s about all he’s good 
for.—Where has the silly lad hidden himself? 
Sepperl! Sepp! Seppi!’ 

it was ant wall tS name had been shouted 
out in several more varieties, that the long and 
lanky son and heir of the house slouched into 
sight, with his shirt sleeves rolled up to his 
elbows and a broom in his hand. 

‘Take time, take time. Is 
wanted ?? 

‘Sure enough, for want of a better. Is it to 
sweep the cobwebs out of your silly pate that 
you’re holding the broom ?? 

Sepperl looked sheepish. ‘No; it was for the 
dust on the parlour floor, and I was thinking 
that as the neighbours Mirzl said she would 
look in upon us this afternoon’ 

‘Everything else might go its own way, ha? 
Have you not managed to get that girl out of 
your head yet? 

It was with a very resounding sigh that 
Sepperl gave answer: ‘1 haven’t tried.’ 

‘ Moonshine—nonsense! Now then, sit down 
here, you and your broom. Shut up your 
mouth and open your eyes. Do you see the 
cherries there ?? 

‘I should think I do. They would make a 
| fine | cherry tart, and Mirzl dotes on cherry 
tart. 

‘Cherry tart indeed! Bread, dry bread, that’s 
all that grows on cherry-trees for the like of us ; 
and we won’t get even that much unless you 
sit still here till I’m back again, and never turn 
an eye from the cherries.’ 

‘But Mirzl dotes on cherry tart.’ 

‘Well, well, if you mind the cherries and keep 
the village rascals off with your broom, I’1l bake 
you a cherry tart for your Mirzl, but a small 
one, for I am a poor widow.’ 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted Sepperl, left alone under 
| the cherry-tree. ‘Next week, Mirzl and I shall 
eat cherry-tart, and next year we shall dance at 


it me that’s 


; 


our own wedding.—Oho! you good-for-nothings ! 
q) 
i 
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Is it my cherry tart you’d be after? Wait a bit; | the tree belongs to a poor widow, who else will 
I'll tell Mirzl!’ and with his broom, Sepperl | have no bread for herself and her children, and 
made a dash at a couple of school-boys with | no cherry tart for Mirzl and me. Think of that, 
obviously questionable intentions. Returning | and sweep the rascally village children off with 
somewhat heated to his post, he was astonished | the broom.’ 

to perceive a fair-haired young lady in a fashion- ‘Yes, yes, yes! I promise everything; but 
able cream-coloured dress—at least Sepperl con- | only go.’ 

cluded it must be fashionable since he had never} At last he was really gone; and pulling off her 
before seen the like of it—approaching along | wide hat, the young lady looked round for a seat, 
the pathway on the other side, She walked | and, finding no better, sat down, broom and all, 
slowly, with her eyes on the ground. | in the shadow of the cherry-tree. 

‘But what can she be looking for?’ reflected The pretty face wore an anxious frown, as it 
Sepperl. ‘There are no cherries on the ground,’ | was easy to see, now that the jealous shade was 
he remarked aloud as the cream-coloured dress | removed ; and in truth Countess Angélique Lilien- 
drew near. ‘It’s higher up you must look;} burg had grounds for looking anxious, for she 
but if you touch them, [ll tell Mirzl.’ was in what is vulgarly termed a ‘fix’ That lost 

The young lady raised her head with a start. | locket, which ever since the last carnival she had 
‘What is the man talking about? Cherries? | clandestinely worn round her neck, contained the 
Ah, I see. Make your mind easy, my good lad ; | secret of her hero-worship. It was a foolish 
it is not your cherries I am after, but my lost thing to do, and, above all, a thing not at all up 
locket. I know I dropped it on this path.’ to date, for although hero-worship is likely to 

‘Lock—locket ? What’s that?’ survive the nineteenth century, the fashion of 

‘A thing one wears round one’s neck,’ wearing the hero’s portrait in a locket, and, above 

‘Aha, a sort of keepsake thing, I take it to | all, of dropping it unawares, has long since given 

\ way to more practical contrivances. The only 

‘I missed it while I was walking over the} excuse that can be made for the sentimental 
meadow with my aunt, and ran back to look for | foolishness of this young lady is that she had 
it, but could find nothing. Next, I hurried after | grown up within the walls of an ancient feudal 
my aunt, and could not find her either; so here | castle, in the shadow of the blackest of pine 
I am now without locket and without aunt, | forests, and under the care of the crossest ot old 
and with aching feet that refuse to carry me | aunts, all of which elements—the aunt included 
farther.’ —are wonderfully conducive to the growth of 

‘Come, come,’ said Sepperl good-naturedly ; | romantic sentiments, 

‘very likely by this time your aunt has found| ‘The very instant I have the locket again,’ she 
your keepsake, and then you would have both | now bitterly reflected, ‘I shall certainly take out 
back again,’ the picture and tear it to shreds, or else burn 

Sepperl, who had wished to say something | it to ashes—or else lock it away in a safer 
especially comforting, was astonished to see the | place.’ 
young lady turn pale. ‘Good gracious! I had| And then she fell to wondering whether he 
never thought of that! But it would be too| would ever come back from his travels, and 
terrible ; it must be prevented.’ where he was spending this day. Perhaps at 

‘What’s terrible about it ?’ the North Pole, perhaps at the equator. She 

‘My good lad, it’s a long story, and you would | hoped he had plenty of furs and a good sun 
not understand. There is something inside that | umbrella; but she hoped it rather drowsily, for 
locket which my aunt must not on any account | she had walked far and the day was hot. 
see. Oh, to think that while I am wasting my| ‘If only that lad would make haste! So it is 
time here, it may be in her hands already! I | to a poor widow that the tree belongs, and she 
must go on hunting—if only my feet did not | looks to it for bread for herself and her children. 
ache quite so badly,—Listen, lad: are you in-|I fancy he said something of the sort. Poor 
clined to earn a florin ?” woman! How strange that there should be in 

‘I should rather think I am. A florin will | the world people heartless enough to rob a bread- 
buy an apron for Mirz] at the fair, less widow! I shall watch—her—cherries—very 

‘Then go and look for my locket.—But run, | —faithfully.’ 
run, before my aunt finds it.’ Countess Angélique was asleep in a bower of 

‘Take time, take time,’ said Sepperl, doubtfully | cherry branches, with her head against the tree 
scratching his head. ‘It’s all about the cherry | stem, very much to the satisfaction of various 
tart, you see. Mother said I wasn’t to turn an | small villagers of both sexes who had been on 
eye from the cherries.’ the watch for ten minutes at least. 

‘If that is all, you can go with an easy mind;| Another ten minutes, this time of perfect 
I shall watch your cherries meanwhile.’ And | enjoyment to the marauders, had passed, when 

uite regardless of her pearl-gray Swedish gloves, | they were scared off by the appearance of a tall 
the young lady resolutely took the broom from | gentleman, who with one hand was mopping his 
the hands of the astonished Sepperl. forehead and with the other vigorously using his 

Sepperl still lingered and still scratched his | hat as a fan. 
head. ‘ But supposing she beats me’—— ‘So I am not mistaken; it is a cherry-tree ! 

‘I will give you two florins if you go this| As good as a dessert table spread for my own 
minute.’ especial benefit; and a thirsty wayfarer will 

‘Hurrah! That will buy earrings as well as/ surely be absolved of his sins even if he swallow 
an apron.—I’m going, I’m going ; but take time ! | some half-dozen cherries, which, strictly speaking, 
And mind you watch the cherries, or else my | belong more to his neighbour than to himself, 
back will be aching to-night. Don’t forget that | Nectar and ambrosia! 1 must have some more !’ 
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And, suiting the action to the word, the stranger 
gave a vigorous shake to the tree. 

Among the patter of falling cherries, he seemed 
to hear something that was like a yawn, and a 
cream-coloured cloud moved in the shadow of 
the branches. 

‘Some one here?—Is it you, Countess Angé- 
lique ?? 

‘Baron Blasewitz !’ stammered Angélique, rising 
dazed from her mid-day siesta. ‘ How—where 
have you come from? I thought you were in 
Africa !’ 

‘And I thought you were at Ostend.—But, 
pardon me, what can you be doing here? And 
with that broom ?’ 

‘I am guarding this cherry-tree; therefore, 
beware of my broom! You must know that the 
tree is the property of a poor widow, who together 
with her three little 
mentioned three children—is reduced almost to 
starvation point. And imagine the base wicked- 
ness of the world, Baron Blasewitz—dishonest 
people prowl about and watch for the moment 
when they can pillage the branches unseen. Is 
it not incredible that such unscrupulous wretches 
should exist ?’ 

‘Quite incredible, assented Baron Blasewitz, 
furtively wiping his mouth. He was not afraid 
of facing either lions or ice-bears ; but the cour- 
age to proclaim himself one of the unscrupulous 
wretches afore mentioned failed him at this 
moment. 

‘And now that you know my business here, 
you might satisfy my curiosity by telling me 
what yours is.’ 

‘Mine? It is nothing, really not 
mentioning ; at least—that is to say ’—— 

‘He is not shy usually,’ reflected Angélique. 
‘I wonder what makes him so embarrassed all 
at once ?” 

‘I saw this tree from afar, and as I noticed 
that it had such fine cher’—— 

‘What?’ 

‘Such a fine shade, I thought I would rest 
here a little while.’ 

Angélique thought she began to see clear. Her 
aunt was always talking about the flippancy 
and frivolity of this young man—supposing she 
should be right, after all. This spot under the 
cherry-tree was the very place for a rustic rendez- 
vous, and there were some very pretty peasant 
girls in the village—commonplace, of course, but 
that would not matter to a frivolous man. What 
treachery! And after all that had passed between 
them on that last carnival day! No wonder he 
was embarrassed. 

‘Well, there is the tree, Baron Blasewitz,’ said 
Angélique aloud, in the iciest tones she could 
command, ‘and there is the shade. I hope you 
have found what you looked for.’ 

‘Oh, I have found far more than I ever would 
have ventured to look for! How could I guess 
what a treasure was hidden among these 
branches !’ 

‘Baron Blasewitz!’ stammered Angélique, step- 
ping back. 

‘Your pardon, Countess Angélique; but the 
delight of this unlooked-for meeting has gone to 
my head.’ 

Angélique dropped her eyes and played with 
the handle of the broom. The chances were that 


worth 


children—I think he} 


her aunt was quite right about the flippancy and 
the frivolity ; and yet how his voice trembled, 
how earnest his eyes looked ! 

‘Ever since last carnival I have carried your 
picture in my heart.’ 

‘And I his in my locket,’ whispered Angélique 
to herself. 

‘My uncle sent me on my travels to amuse 
me; but it was no use. Give me but one word 
of hope, and no sacrifice will be too great to win 
you ne no labour too hard. All will go well, 
even if your aunt’ 

‘My aunt!’ And with a start she seemed to 
come to her senses. ‘If my aunt were to come 
upon us now! She never would believe that this 
meeting was a chance one.—Oh, Baron Blasewitz, 


| leave me; I must go; my aunt may appear at 


any moment—I must go.’ 

‘And the cherries? And the poor widow with 
the five children ? 

‘Good gracious, I had forgotten them! What 
shall I do? Ah—a happy thought: I resign my 
post to you.’ 

‘To me?’ almost gasped the Baron. 

‘Yes, precisely—to you. Why do you look so 
amazed? You talk of sacrifices and labours, and 
yet refuse the first trifle I ask of you.’ 

‘For your sake, Angélique, I am capable even 
of guarding cherries. I accept the post; pray, 
hand me the bayonet—I mean the broom.’ 

‘Here, take it quickly. Be watchful and 
wide-awake ; I shall come again, but with my 
aunt.’ 

And in another minute the Baron was standing, 
broom in hand, alone under the cherry-tree. 

‘Thus far, therefore, has Love brought me,’ he 
dreamily soliloquised—‘even to a cherry warder. 
It is I who am responsible to her for these 
cherries. What bliss that she should deem me 
worthy of so much confidence! This broom 
which I received from her hands, how ravishing 
it we to me! I could almost press it to 
my lips, if only it were somewhat less grimy.— 
Halloa! Here come the unscrupulous wretches 
at last. Let me show myself worthy of my 
post.’ And half-a-dozen village urchins, with 
lips and fingers richly smeared with red, flew 
shrieking before the broom. 


TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. 


A wonprovs glamour veils the frozen sea 
That guards the region of eternal snow ; 
A voice seems ever crying, soft and low, 
‘Come, sons of men, unlock the mystery, 
And set the door of knowledge wide and free ;’ 
And many hearing, may not choose but go: 
The bones of brave men strow the way, they know, 
Still forth they speed, to find the long-sought key. 


Oh, gallant spirits ! whom the Northern Pole 
Draws, as a magnet, to the realms of night, 
Where nature lies in desolation’s blight— 
Sail on, undaunted, to the distant goal, 
For Fame’s refulgent crown awaits the soul 
That seeks death’s gloom, to win the world more light. 
c. @. 
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